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pense with text-book expositions for all parts of the subject, and 
would invite students to repeat, and improve upon, the adventure of 
Aristotle— with only the aid (but the enormous aid) of clearly for- 
mulated statements of the next things to be looked for at each point 
—and, perhaps, for the duller wits, a little lifting over one or two 
pontes asinorum. No other object of study lends itself so perfectly 
to this pedagogical method. 

Nothing that has been here said is meant to prejudice any of the 
ulterior questions of logical theory. Though I do, in fact, think it 
an error to maintain (as Mr. H. B. "W. Joseph has most recently 
done) that "the predicate of a proposition is not thought in exten- 
sion," I do not suppose that those who hold that view would deny 
that propositions may, for elementary pedagogical purposes, be 
treated as having a denotative import with reference to both their 
terms. At all events, in much current teaching, and in the most 
widely used manuals, they are so treated. And so long as this is 
done, it seems desirable that all the facts about their denotative im- 
port, and the immediate inferences which are justified by those facts, 
should be set forth in a logically cogent and a logically complete 
manner. A. 0. Lovejoy. 

The University or Missouri. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La definition de I'etre et de la nature des idees dans le Sophiste de Platon. 

Auguste Dies. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1909. Pp. a-c + vii + 140. 

The scope of this admirably conducted inquiry is sufficiently indicated 
by the title. Like his countrymen, M. Piat and M. Brochard (L'Annee 
Philosophique, 1907), M. Dies holds, as against the majority of German 
scholars, that the Sophist does not present a new view of reality, which 
sets it in opposition to the so-called " earlier " dialogues of Plato. He 
is, however, fully aware of the difficulties raised by the discussions of the 
Sophist and conscientiously sets them forth. It is clear that in this dia- 
logue a certain shift is observable in the direction of Plato's interest, in 
that concrete reality is accorded a higher value than in his earlier thought. 
This observation led many scholars in former years — and there still re- 
main a few of that persuasion — to regard the Sophist as an expression of 
the thought of Aristotle, since he too tended to think of the concrete as 
possessing the greater reality. But every student of Aristotle must soon 
become aware that the Stagirite was hopelessly divided, attaching su- 
preme value now to the concrete, now to the abstract, and consequently 
failing to harmonize his system of thought. The same implicit contra- 
diction is apparent in all the maturer works of Plato, the Republic, Phile- 
lus, and Laws, no less than the Sophist. In all these dialogues Plato 
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sought — ineffectually, to be sure, but none the less sincerely — to mediate 
the Ideas back to concrete reality; but the Ideas still remained for him, 
in the Sophist as truly as in the Republic, as the expression of supreme 
reality. Once this fact is noted and its significance apprehended, it is 
clear that Aristotle could not have written the Sophist; for in his Logic, 
which is his earliest systematic work, the dualism in Aristotle's thought 
is fully, even painfully, apparent. 

It is impossible here to discuss at length the argument of M. Dids. 
He shows familiarity with the German literature of his subject, but sin- 
gularly enough appears to have no knowledge of the strongest presentation 
of the essential unity of Plato's thought, which is his main thesis. I 
refer, of course, to Professor Shorey's " The Unity of Plato's Thought," 
Chicago, 1903. The proof-reading, especially of the Greek texts, as shown 
by two pages of Errata appended and still incomplete, appears to have 
been done after the book was printed. M. Dies would have done better in 
discussing Platonic terms to have inserted the Greek words consistently. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan Univebsitt. 

Text-Book of School and Class Management: Theory and Practise. 

Felix Arnold. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp. 

xxii -f 409. 

Education, it is asserted in the preface to this volume, is still in the 
age of lean kine, and management is one of the leanest. Recent books 
which have appeared show the inadequacy of the older treatments, and 
a complete text-book is still lacking. The present volume aims so far as 
possible to meet this lack. 

For the practical aspects of the subject the author has depended upon 
" his own tested experience " and " that of progressive teachers and prin- 
cipals " whom he has had the good fortune to know. For the theoretical 
aspects he has consulted the " best authorities " (a very remarkable list 
— a list indicative of a vast amount of reading!) and "has sought first- 
hand information at every point." The chief obligation, it is stated, is to 
the works on " Mental Development " by Professor Baldwin. Manage- 
ment of a school refers " to its control by governing officials. It implies 
direction and support by school boards. It presupposes cooperation be- 
tween principal and teachers. It necessitates contact between teacher and 
pupils, and pupils and principal." This forms the material of the discus- 
sion. The present volume deals with the subject of " cooperation between 
principal and teacher, and class management." Separate volumes will be 
devoted to a discussion of (1) organization, classification, the health of 
the child, school hygiene, and the school boards, (2) general method in 
instruction. Each volume of the series will be complete in itself. This 
first volume, " School and Class Management," treats the subject in re- 
markable detail. There are the two parts (1) Principal and Teacher, 
(2) Teacher and Child, developed through twelve chapters. After a dis- 
cussion of the respective functions of the teacher and principal there is 



